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FESTIVAL OF SANTA ROSALIA. 
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A surer description of the Sicilian festival of Santa 
Rosalia was appended to the account of the Saint, and 
the cave which bears her name near Palermo, given 
in the ‘Penny Magazine,’ vol. v., pp. 444, 445. The 
writer had himself witnessed one of the annual celebra- 
tions of the festival, the recurrence of which is hailed 
by the Sicilians with the most lively interest. Houel, 
from whose work on Sicily the above engraving is taken, 
minutely describes the festival as he witnessed it in 
1776 ; and after a lapse of sixty years—a period so fer- 
tile in alterations of national character,—his description, 
with allowances for variations in the accessories, may 
be taken as a description of the festival, as celebrated at 
the present day. “The festival,” says Malte Brun, 
“attracts to Palermo nearly a fourth part of the popu- 
lation of the island, and costs the municipality about 
60,000 ducats. The interest that the Palermitans of all 
ranks and of all ages take in the vain show, the luxury 
that prevails, and the importance attached to trifles, 
seem to indicate that the blood of the ancient Greeks, 
whe were so devoted to ceremonies and religious fes- 
tivals, flows still in the veins of the Sicilian people.” 
The festival is celebrated in the month of July, and 
lasts five days. ‘The weather is most usually delightful, 
for though the heat is great during the day, the even- 
ings and nights afford the inhabitants and visitors of 
Vou, VI, 
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{ Car of Santa Rosalia.] 


Palermo ample opportunity to enjoy the promenades, 
illuminations, and fireworks. Rain, that great enemy 
of processions and fetes, seldom disturbs the festival of 
Santa Rosalia. 

On the first day, the car, the construction of which 
used to be an annual source of intense solicitude, and 
which was always built aftera new model, is brought 
out in grand procession. It is generally a huge ma- 
chine, about eighty feet in height, and carries a great 
number of musicians—the orchestra of the car. Above 
the orchestra is placed a gigantic statue of Santa 
Rosalia, of massive silver, magnificently clothed. The 
car is decorated with shrubs and flowers, and is drawn 
by a long string of mules, or white oxen. 

At an appointed signal the procession sets forward, 
moving slowly, amid the shoutings of the populace. 
Entering the town, it traverses the spacious Cassaro, 
the main street of Palermo, the balconies and windows 
of every house being crowded by well-dressed and ex- 
cited gazers. As the procession does not take place till 
the afternoon, evening closes in before it is well over ; 
and then a new scene commences. ‘The principal 
streets are brilliantly illuminated ; fireworks on an ex- 
tensive scale are exhibited ; and the whole populace are 
out enjoying themselves till two and three o’clock in 
the morning. “For,” says Houel, “it is not with 
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fastings, austerities, and mortifications that the Sici- 
lians honour the Saint, but with songs, fireworks, and 
rejoicings of every kind.” 

On the second day of the festival there are horse- 
races, similar to those described in the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine,’ vol. ii., p. 425. The procession of the car, illu- 
minations, and fireworks are the main features of the 
amusement of each afternoon and evening; but there 
are also some variations in each. The horse-races are 
repeated on three or four days. There is usually an 
aquatic excursion, and abundant firing of cannon; and 
on the fourth evening the cathedral is lighted up with 
many thousand wax-tapers, adorned with flowers, and 
crowded with people. On the last day of the festival 
the procession of the car is more than usually splendid. 
All the priests and monks in Palermo join in it, bear- 
ing the images of the saints from every church; and 
then, with ‘* fountains of fire,” illuminations, and uni- 
versal rejoicings, closes a festival which the Sicilians 
regard as the most magnificent in the world. The 
huge and ugly state-coach, the men in armour, and the 
Gog and Magog of the Lord Mayor’s show, are cer- 
tainly insignificant in comparison with the car of Santa 
Rosalia. 





THE NORTHUMBRIAN FISHERMEN. 


Tue fishermen of the coast of Northumberland are a 
remarkably hardy and intrepid race of men. Their 
manners are those of persons who, from necessity, have 
always lived and moved in their own exclusive society, 
and have been from early childhood habituated to a life 
of uncommon danger and hardship ; coarse, yet simple, 
and perfectly unsophisticated. ‘They are, nevertheless, 
in general a very peaceably disposed class of individuals, 
and, in a remarkable degree, honest and industrious. 
Moreover, to strangers, and to persons of a superior 
rank in life, they are uniformly kind, respectful, and 
communicative, and when intelligent, as some of the 
aged fishermen are found to be, exceedingly interesting. 

During the herring-fishery, which may be called the 
harvest of the Northumbrian fishermen, they are em- 
ployed day and night with but little intermission. The 
places along the coast of Northumberland where her- 
rings are caught in most abundance, are Boulmer, 
Craister, Newton, North Sunderland, Holy Island, and 
Berwick, but at Boulmer in particular. This place is 
the great rendezvous of the fishing-boats from all parts 
of the Northumbrian coast; and also from Yorkshire, 
Norfolk, Sussex, and different other of the English 
counties approximating on the sea, as well as from some 
places in Scotland. The coast is also visited by many 
of the fishermen of some parts of Holland and France. 
Occasionally, during the summer months, so large a 
number as seventy or eighty of French and Dutch 
lugger-boats, which are of much larger dimensions, 
and manned by a greater number of hands than our 
English fishing-boats in general use, may be seen pur- 
suing their occupation within sight of land. The mode 
of fishing has been already described in the * Penny 
Magazine,’ No. 311. 

The description of boats in use among the Northum- 
brian fishermen are called cobles, and differ materially 
in point of shape from the Deal galley-boats, and those 
employed for a similar purpose on the coasts of Kent 
and Sussex. These coble-boats are admirably adapted 
for buffeting the quick short billow so peculiar to the 
Northumbrian shores, but it would be found totally 
impracticable to launch them through a rude broken 
sea, such as generally prevails on the Goodwin Sands, 
or some other equally dangerous place. Generally, each 
married man is possessed of a boat, the value of which, 
properly equipped for sea, is from 26/. to 30/., with 
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of his grown-up sons, he is enabled to earn a livelihood 
for himself and his family; but in the absence of such 
assistance, two or three individuals contrive to purchase 
a boat amongst them, and each receives a share of the 
profits proportionate to his interest in the property. 

In his dress, the Northumbrian fisherman consults 
utility and personal comfort. When equipped for sea 
he is usually habited in a pair of white flannel trousers, 
of great width and strength, and a jacket and yest 
composed of coarse woollen cloth of a blue colour. oy 
pair of very large boots, completely waterproof, and 
which reach above the knee, protect his feet and legs 
from wet and cold ; and a red-and-white, or blue-striped 
woollen cap, completes his apparel. In tempestuous 
weather he substitutes for the last article a sort of 
skull-cap, with a large peak projecting from behind, 
and called, with mach expression, a “ south-wester,” 
and wears an additional coat. 

It is in the nature of the fisherman’s calling to he 
subjected to many and great dangers. ‘* Storms,” says 
the Ettrick Shepherd, “ constitute the various eras of 
the pastoral life. They are the red lines in the shep- 
herd’s manual-—the remembrancers of years and ages 
that are past—the tablets of memory by which the ages 
of his children, the times of his ancestors, and the rise 
and downfall of families, are invariably ascertained.” 
This applies with equal force to the life of the North- 
umbrian fishérman. His manual is not without its 
red lines, The instances of shipwreck which have from 
time to time occurred along the coast, and of accidents, 
wherein numbers of his own brave comrades have lost 
their lives in the pursuit of their hazardous vocation, 
are many and terrible. The recollection of some of 
those awful catastrophes is engraven on the memories 
of the fishermen with a fearful particularity. One, of 
recent occurrence, is truly lamentable. On the 2nd of 
February, 1830, during a tremendous storm, no less 
than fourteen vessels were wrecked (eleven of them 
totally) on the Northumbrian coast, between two points 
not above twelve miles distant from each other, the 
crews of which, save those of three of the vessels that 
were got off, were unfortunately drowned. And many 
and of frequent occurrence are the cases in which some 
of the poor fishermen themselves are suddenly over- 
taken by a storm, and perish amid its violence in their 
attempts to reach the shore,—often within sight of their 
own cottage-homes upon the cliff!— 

“ And whilst they sink, without one arm to save, 

Their country blooms—a garden and a grave !” 
To the readiness of the fishermen to render assistance 
to the crews of vessels in distress, many can bear grate- 
ful testimony. The heroic intrepidity by which they 
are, as a class, universally characterized, never appears 
to such advantage as on occasions of this kind. Hands 
are never wanted to man the life-boats stationed along 
the coast; and, regardless alike of the severity of the 
tempest and the shrieks of their wives and children on 
the shore, they rush onward on their errand of mercy, 
“ Fierce in their native hardiness of soul!” 


It is, however, a blot—a great one, certainly, but 
almost the only serious one—on the character of the 
Northumbrian fishermen, that they have ever been ad- 
dicted to the vicious habit of drinking. . The village 
alehouse, not their own homes, is made too much the 
scene and source of their pleasures, where, with a 
thoughtless improvidence, a considerable portion of the 
fruits of their labour is squandered away in a course 
of dissipation alike injurious to themselves and ruinous 
to their poor families. When, therefore, sickness or 
accident for a time, or the infirmities of advanced life, 
altogether incapacitate them from the regular pursuit 
of their calling, they throw themselves upon their 





which, when he is assisted in its management by some 


families or the parish for support. This might be 
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wholly or in a great measure prevented if a proper 
degree of prudence and self-denial were put in prac- 
tice. ‘The earnings of most of them, although depend- 
ing much upon the fluctuating nature of the weather, 
are in general very considerable—sufficient, in most 
cases, to enable them to maintain their families with 
comparative comfort, and to provide against many of 
the contingencies incidental to their condition : such, 

for instance, as an indifferent herring season or a long 
and severe winter, when they are prevented from going 
out to sea. But the anhappy disposition to indulge in 
the frequent use of intoxicating liquors is the evil 
genius of the Northumbrian fisherman—the source of 
all his domestic misery and inquietude, as it is the 
cause of half the destitution and crime among the 
labouring population of England. Sunday-schools 
and village book-clubs are, however, doing something 
towards the amelioration of this class in Northum- 
berland. 

The fishermen dispose of their cargoes on the shore 
to persons denominated “ cadgers,” who convey them 
to the different market-towns in the neighbourhood in 
carts and on asses, where they are retailed out at a 
remunerative rate of profit. Some of the cadgers, of a 
more speculative turn, occasionally make a tour of the 
various villages and gentlemen’s seats in the interior, 
where, in the absence of competition, they obtain a 
higher price for their fish. Those excursions some- 
times extend to a distance of from twenty to thirty miles 
from the beach, in the direction in which the crow flies. 
The persons who follow the occupation of cadgers, 
though for the most part, are by no means exclusively 
confined to the male sex. It is no uncommun sight for 


a woman to be driving a fish-cart, or goading on before 
her a patient ass laden with fish towards the market. 


Indeed, 


the wives and daughters of the fishermen 
generally, from the active part which they are accus- 
tomed to take in the fisheries, undergo many and severe 
hardships. They are in the habit frequently of travel- 
ling to a distance of from twelve to fourteen miles from 
their homes in quest of bait for their nets, with which 
they return heavily laden. In gathering muscles from 
the bed of a river, they have frequently to stand for a 
period of two or three hours at one time above the 
knees in water. Still they exhibit a cheerfulness of 
disposition which it is really a pleasure to witness. 

The houses of the fishermen are, for the most part, 
rude and inconvenient. They seldom occupy more 
than one single apartment, and that too of compara- 
tively small dimensions, for which they pay a rental 
generally of from 30s. to 40s. per annum ; and into this 
small apartment a family of five or six children, besides 
their parents, are frequently crowded. It is, moreover, 
used indifferently for the purposes of cooking and eating 
of meals, sleeping, and making, baiting, and repairing 
their nets. The floor is usually of brick or stone, and 
sometimes, though rarely, composed of the cold bare 
earth. A chest of drawers, a dresser and shelves, a 
large fir table, a four-poled or close bedstead, and some- 
times a clock, are the most prominent articles of fur- 
niture. When there is a family, another bedstead is 
added, wnien, in the fisherman’s domestic economy, 

contrives a double debt to pay; 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day.” 





THE COLONY OF ZOAR. 


In the year 1817 a colony was founded in Tuscarawa 
county, State of Ohio, about forty miles above New 
Philadelphia, by a party of Wirtembergers, who were 
obliged to emigrate on account of some religious and 
political excitement. It bears the name of Zoar, and 
is under the conduct of an individual of the name of 





Biumler. With the assistance of English colonists 
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they were able to accomplish their voyage, while their 
prudent regulations, unanimity, and zeal, enabled them 
to purchase, at ten years’ credit, 5500 acres of land, 
which a wealthy German sold to the party for the sum 
of 15,000 dollars, about 3700/., and to undertake the 
extensive scheme which the emigrants have carried on 
with so much success during the course of the seventeen 
years of their colonization. 

Of this land 1000 acres have been cleared, and prove 
to possess a very fertile soil. The association, which 
consisted originally of 300 persons, raise wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, maize, and rape-seed, as well as the vine 

and other produce, in more than sufficient quantity for 
home consumption; they therefore annually send from 
2000 to 3000 barrels of flour, of 196 lbs. weight each, 
by way of Cleveland to New York, by means of the 
Ohio canal, which was some years ago carried through 
their district. Though all the colonists use butter in 
their families, they nevertheless contrive to export yearly 
6000 Ibs., in casks of 50 Ibs. each. They contracted to 
dig the Ohio canal throughout the extent of their ter- 
ritory, by which they not only acquired 21,000 dollars 
ready money, but also made a considerable sum by fur- 
nishing the neighbouring contractors with bread. They 
have likewise built, by their own unaided efforts, a large, 
handsome, and substantial bridge across the ‘Tuscarawa, 
as well as one over the canal, which are open, free of 
all expense, for the largest carriages. Upon the banks 
of the canal they have erected a handsome and roomy 
house as a depét for their own produce, as well as that 
of their neighbours, which yields them considerable 
profit. An inn upon the canal is no less lucrative, as 
nearly every article of consumption is of their own 
growing. Their brewery not only supplies their own 
wants but also the demands of the two inns in the 
town and that on the canal, which it also furnishes 
with brandy. They have likewise a very well-arranged 
grinding-mill, with a double set of stones. A brick- 
layer, who is attached to the company, made the draw- 
ings for it from a mill at a considerable distance, and 
has designed and executed the whole of the arrange- 
ments with so much skill, that the whole process 
requires the care only of one man and a boy. ‘To it 
are attached two carding-machines, and a large sawing- 
mill: in the town is a store containing a threshing-ma- 
chine, oil, corn, and other mills. The former threshes 
daily 200 bushels of wheat, and 300 of oats by means 
of a single water-wheel. They have likewise, besides 
various other machines, one for shearing cloth, looms 
for stockings, linens, &c.: the latter managed by four 
women. 

The spinning of the linen-yarn furnishes employ- 
ment during the winter for the aged women and young 
children: being very fine, it is in much repute, and 
sells in the shops for one dollar (nearly 5s.) a pound. 
A little further on is the bake-house, where excellent 
white bread is made by two women; and near it are 
the shambles, where an ox is killed every week and 
distributed among the different dining-houses. The 
neighbouring tanneries supply materials for the shoes 
which are made by two shops for the community, as 
well as for sale. In two other houses twelve women 
are occupied in making up shirts, &c., for the members 
of the whole association. The smith, wheelwright, 
locksmith, and carpenter, have each their appropriate 
workshops. Out of the town are some well-managed 
lime and brick-kilns; where, by means of a machine, 
two persons are able to make 2000 bricks in an hour. 

The recreation of the community has also been pro- 
vided for in a very extensive garden in the centre of the 
town; which, besides abundance of flowers and vege- 
tables, contains greenhouses for citrons and pomegra- 
nates. It is much frequented by strangers who take up 
their abode in the little inn, where they find a good 
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table in the German style, and pianofortes. These 
latter are met with in several other houses, and the 
community pass several hours every Sunday at a little 
musical entertainment, where they sing hymns, &c. 
The capital of the colony is estimated at 137,400 
dollars, about 34,300/., which is altogether clear profit ; 
for the settlers had not a single shilling of their own 
when they first embarked in this association. Their 
constitution is as follows :—The chief management of 
the colony, the keeping of the accounts, correspondence, 
and direction of Divine Service, have been unanimously 
eutrusted to their leader, M. Baumler, who had ac- 
quired the confidence of the whole community while 
they were living in Germany. He is assisted by three 
directors, who are chosen for three years, but one of 
whom is obliged to resign every year. ‘The election is 
by ballot, in which every person of the age of twenty- 
one has the right of participating. Each director has 
his own department of agricultural, domestic, and 
administrative economy; they meet every night at the 
house of their leader, consult upon matters affecting the 
welfare of the community, and determine the labours of 
the following day. On the following morning, such 
persons as have no stated employment assemble upon 
a given signal before the house of Biiumler, and each 


of the directors chooses the person whom he considers | 
The directors | 


best qualified for his particular business: 
are, however, obliged to take a personal share in the 
most difficult part of their labours, and to excite their 
workmen by their example. 

With this abundance of food and other necessaries, it 
may be truly said that a person may live free from all 
care in Zoar. Every child too, from the ages of three 
or four, is sent to the general public school, which is 
superintended by three females. The children are in- 
structed in easy labours suitable to their age; the girls, 
for instance, in spinning, and the boys in plaiting straw; 
so that each has a fixed task, at the termination of which 
they are turned into the play-ground. 





THE JERBOA. 


Tue beautiful and singular little rodent known as the 
jerboa belongs to a numerous group, which has _re- 
ceived the generic appellation of Dipus, from the Greek 
words Ais Ilovs, in allusion to their appearing as if 
furnished only with posterior limbs; the fore-limbs 
being so small and delicate as almost to escape notice. 
The striking characteristic, indeed, of the species com- 
posing this group, consists in the extraordinary de- 
velopment of the posterior extremities, on which, as on 
slender stilts, the body seems to be elevated. In con- 
junction with this structure, their pace consists of a 
series of bounds or leaps, performed with extreme 
rapidity, so as to render them a match for the swiftest 
dog in the chace. They seem to elude pursuit almost 
by a sort of flight, so rapid are all their movements, 
and to such a distance do they spring. When at rest, 
they are supported exclusively on the hind-legs, the tail 
acting as a balance to the body leaning obliquely 
forwards. In making each successive leap, they spring 
from the hind-toes and alight on the fore-feet, elevating 
themselves with such celerity as to deceive the eye, for 
it appears as if they constantly maintained throughout 
their flight an obliquely upright attitude. The length 
and vigour of the hinder limbs render this mode of 
progression not only prompt and rapid, but easy and 
nataral. To proceed by any other would indeed be 
impossible ; for the anterior limbs are even smaller, in 
proportion, than they are in the kangaroo, or in the 
leaping-hare of the Cape (Helamys Capeasis), or indeed 
in any other animal approaching them in general con- 
formation. The localities frequented by the jerboas are 
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sandy deserts, such as those of Egypt, Syria, Tartary 
&c., the surface of which is not only loose and yielding, 
but often hot beneath the rays of the burning sun. We 
mention these facts the more particularly because the 
hind-feet of the jerboas are peculiarly adapted for such 
localities. The toes, three or five in number (to this 
point we shall again advert), are spreading, at least 
such is the case with three, and are moreover well 
furnished with tufts of stiff hairs beneath, by means of 
which not only is the skin defended but great security 
given to the footing on a louse surface, of which, as it 
were, the tufts of hair lay hold, at the same time that 
they increase the actual spread of the foot, as does the 
elastic pad beneath the toes of the camel. 

The fore-paws of the jerboas are divided into five 
minute toes, but the number of toes on the hinder feet 
vary; and it is on this difference, in conjunction with 
slight osteological points of variation, that Frederick 
Cuvier has recently founded certain divisions or genera 
in the group, to which the term Dipus had formerly 
been extended. In_ the true jerboas, to which the title 
Dipus is now restricted, the toes are only three, and 
are articulated, as in birds, to a single metatarsal bone, 
instead of each toe having its own separate metatarsal 
bone, as in the hare, rabbit, rat, &c. In the allac- 
tagas: (Gen. Allactaga, F. Cuy.) the toes are five— 
three principal toes, and a rudimentary one on each 
side, above the others. The three principal toes are 
united to a single metatarsal bone, but the two rudi- 
mentary toes have each their own minute metatarsal 
bone. ‘ We know,” observes M. Cuvier, “ that the 
three principal toes of the allactagas, as well as the 
three only toes of the jerboas, are articulated to a single 
metatarsal bone, and that the two rudimentary toes of 
the first genus have each their metatarsal bone; whence 
it results that the penultimate segment of the foot is 
composed of three bones in the allactagas, and of one 
only in the jerboas. The incisors of the allactagas are 
simple, whilst those in the upper jaw of the jerboas are 
divided longitudinally by a furrow. ‘The molars ef the 
latter genus are complicated in form, and but little 
resemble those of the former. They are four in num- 
ber in the upper jaw and three in the lower; but the 
first in the upper is a.small rudimentary tooth, which 
probably disappears in aged individuals*.” 

Allied to the jerboas and allactagas is a group dis- 
tinguished by Desmarest under the name of Gerbillus ; 
but in these animals the toes are five in number, each 
having its own metatarsal bone. One of these animals, 
the Egyptian gerbille (Gerbillas Hgyptius, Desm.— 
Gerb. Pyramidum, Geoffr.), is a most elegant little 
creature, about the size of a mouse, with hind-legs as 
long as its body: its colour is pale fawn above, pure 
white below, and its long tail is brown and tufted at 
the tip. This species lives in burrows in the environs 
of Memphis, and the Pyramids of Egypt; and sports 
amidst monuments of ancient grandeur, fallen temples, 
and the ruins of a “ world gone by.” 

Besides this, seven other species of gerbille (in all 
eight) are enumerated by M. Cuvier. It is with the 
true jerboas, however, that we are more immediately 
concerned, of which the Dipus Gerboa, Gmel. (Mus 
Sagilta, Linn.), given in the cut, is the representa- 
tive. The characters of the jerboas, besides those 
exhibited by the feet, and to which we have adverted, 
are as follow :—The head is large, and somewhat like 
that of a rabbit in miniature, but the muzzle is shorter 
and more obtuse; the eyes are large, full, and dark; 
the ears are large, spreading, and open, indicating the 
sense of hearing to be extremely acute: in corrobora- 
tion it may be observed, that the tympanic bone is 
enurmously developed, far more so than in the allac- 
tagas; the whiskers are long and full; the tail is 

* See ‘ Proceedings of Zoologica! Society,’ 1836, p. 141. 
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long, covered with short close hair, except at the extre- 
mity, which is tufted: it is generally carried in a sig- 
moid form (like the letter S). The fur is exquisitely 
delicate and sleek. The common posture is that of 
sitting on the haunches, the fore-paws being used in 
the same manner as those of the squirrel. 

The jerboa is very timid, and retires on the least 
alarm to its burrow. It lives in troops, which make 
their retreats in the sand, often burrowing to a consi- 
derable extent, but seldom to any great depth; and 
around the entrance of these they are often seen sitting 
or playing, or engaged in search of food. The north 
of Africa, Egypt, and Syria are the countries in which 
this species is indigenous. Among those who have 
observed its manners in a state of freedom we may 
notice Sonnini. “* The jerboa,” he says, “ appears to 
be a prolific animal, for it is exceedingly numerous in 
Arabia, Nubia, Egypt, and Barbary. During my stay, 
or rather my excursions, in Egypt, I opened several 
jerboas: my principal aim was to ascertain that they 
had only one stomach, and consequently could not 
possess the power of ruminating. This was in answer 
to one of the questions that Michaelis, professor at 
Gottingen, had addressed to the travellers sent to the 
East by the King of Denmark—viz., whether the jer- 
boa was a ruminating animal?—a question arising 
from the mistake which had occasioned the confounding 
the jerboa with the Daman Israel, or Saphan of the 
Hebrews.” 

“The sand and ruins that surround modern Alex- 
andria are much frequented by the jerboas. They live 
in society, and in burrows, which they dig with their 
teeth and nails. I have even been told that they some- 
times make their way through the soft stone which is 
under the stratum of sand. Though not absolutely 
wild, they are very shy; and upon the least noise, or 
the sight of any object, retire precipitately to their holes. 
They can only be killed by surprise. The Arabs con- 
trive to take them alive by stopping up all the avenues 
to their burrows, except one, by which they force them 





to come out. I never ate any: their flesh, indeed, is 
said not to be very palatable, though it is not despis d 
by the Egyptians. Their skin, covered with soft and 
shining hair, is used as a common fur. 

“In Egypt, I kept six of these animals, for some 
time, in a large iron cage; the very first night they 
entirely gnawed through the upright and cross pieces 
of wood, and I was obliged to have the inside of the 
cage lined with tin. They ate rice, walnuts, and all 
kinds of fruit. They delighted in being in the sun, 
Although they have a great deal of agility in their 
motions, they seem to be of a mild and tranquil dis- 
position: mine suffered themselves to be touched with- 
out difficulty ; and there was neither noise nor quarrel 
among them, even when taking their food. At the 
same time they testified neither joy, fear, nor gratitude ; 
their gentleness was neither amiable nor interesting: 
it appeared to be the effect of cold and complete in- 
difference, bordering on stupidity. Three of these 
animals died successively before my departure from 
Alexandria. I lost two others during a somewhat 
stormy passage to the Isle of Rhodes, when the last, 
owing to the negligence of the person to whose care it 
was committed, got out of its cage and disappeared.” 

Sonnini states the jerboa to be diurnal in its habits, 
delighting to bask in the light and heat of the sun. 
We must observe that this account does not agree with 
our own observations made upon several individuals 
which we have had the opportunity of seeing in cap- 
tivity in this country. It may be that the presence of 
persons restrained them from following their natural 
inclinations; certain it is, however, that they secluded 
themselves in their nestling-place, covered with fine hay, 
wool, and other soft materials, till the stillness of even- 
ing, when they would timidly steal forth, but retire on the 
least noise, or on the sudden appearance of an intruder. 
Buffon, speaking of the jerboas, observes, that day, and 
not night, is the season of their repose. His words 
are, “They sleep only during the day, and never at 
night; they eat grain and herbage, as do the hares: 
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their disposition is gentle, nevertheless they are capable 
of being familiarized only to a certain point. They dig 
burrows like rabbits, and in far less time; they there 
lay up a magazine of herbs at the end of summer, and, 
in the colder countries, there pass the winter.” 

We have reason, however, to believe that the jerboa 
peculiar to Egypt and Syria does not hibernate, what- 
ever allied species in Tartary may do, where it is not 
improbable that the winter is passed by them in a state 
of torpidity. Edwards, in his ‘Gleanings,’ gives a very 
good figure (pl. 219) of the common jerboa, or gerbua, 
as he writes it, from a living specimen which came 
under his notice. ‘*It seems to be,” he says, “a very 
harmless creature, and feeds much in the same manner 
that rabbits and hares do, eating corn and herbs of 
many sorts. It is more shy and keeps closer to its 
hutch in the day-time than in the dusk of evening, 
when it ventures forth, and hops more familiarly and 
with less fear about the room where it is kept, which 
inclines me to believe it is naturally a nocturnal animal.” 
Pliny, in the eighth book, speaks of the jerboas under 
the term of Egyptian mice, and describes them in few 
words, as residing in burrows, going along on two feet, 
the fore-feet being used as hands. But he enters into 
no details as to their habits and manners. The jerboa 
was, however, well known to the ancients under the 
name of the two-footed mouse, and its figure is im- 
pressed on some coins of Cyrene, where it is still very 
common. 

In size, the common jerboa equals a rat, being some- 
what more than six inches in the length of the head 
and body to the root of the tail, that of the tail being 
about eight inches. The general colour is pale tawny- 
brown above, white below ; the crupper is crossed by a 
white semilunar band, or crescent, extending on each 
side from beneath the root of the tail; the tail is tufted 
at its extremity, and is tipped with white, preceded by a 
band of black. The thumb is small, and furnished 
with a blunt nail; those of the fingers are curved, 
sharp, and well adapted for digging. This species is 
figured in Lichtenstein’s work, uncer the specific title 
of Dipus Egyptius, Hempr. and & rend. 


A MONTH AT SEA. 
[Continued from No. 356.) 

Aus. 17th. Going on most prosperously. We have 
never slackened on our course since I made my last entry. 
Kind-hearted Margaret came to my bed-side early this 
morning, to tell me that at four o'clock we were going 
twelve knots, right on our course. If we hold on till 
noon, we are pretty sure of being carried straight in by 
this blessed wind. All are well, and in better temper, 
unless it be Mrs. Happen. Yesterday, while all was 
bright and gleesome, she was “ Jow.” She did not 
know that we should ever arrive! Betting is the order 
of the day with the idle young men. As the weather 
is not wet, and they cannot therefore bet upon the rain- 
drops running down the cabin windows, they are obliged 
to find or make other subjects for bets. Yesterday at 
dinner they betted about whether they could roll up 
bits of bread so tight as not to break when thrown 
down on deck! Also whether they could swallow a 
pill of bread so rolled up, the size of the end of the 
thumb. They were so impatient that they could not 
wait till the cloth was removed, but missed their dessert 
for the sake of this thumbed bread. ‘They bet at cards, 
and one of them declared he had lost sixteen dollars,— 
4/4. After having talked very loud over their cards, till 
jast midnight, last night Dr. Sharp got his flute, and 
played execrably, till requested to be quiet till morning. 
Jt did not occur to him that he was disturbing anybody. 

The captain is very grave, while all looks so pros- 
perous. His sister says, with tears, that “ it is a hard 
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voyage to him ;” but we tell her it will not matter , 
month hence, when his unamiable passengers will haye 
dispersed to the four winds. He discovered yesterday 
that the stewards have been leaving the ice-house door 
open, so that the ice is nearly all gone; and he fears he 
shall lose some of his best joints of beef. Upon this he 
good-humouredly said, “* Sea-captains are not intended 
to be good-tempered. It should not be looked for, 
At the top of a heap of little vexations, comes a gale; 
and then they should not be expected not to shout pretty 
sharply to their crews.” We do not believe he ever 
does. He showed good manners yesterday to a ship 
that we hailed. In the early morning, when the fog 
drew up, there was an etherial vision of a ship on our 
horizon. We overtook her justat noon. (We overtake 
every thing.) She looked so beautiful all the morning, 
that we did nothing but watch her. As we approached 
we went to leeward, the captain explaining, in answer 
to our questions, that it is worth losing a little time to 
be civil. She was the St. Vincent of Bristol, thirty- 
three days from Jamaica. I pitied the poor ladies on 
board, of whom we saw many on deck. The captains 
each asked the other to report him, in case of arriving 
first. Our young men laughed at the idea of our being 
reported by a ship thirty-three days from Jamaica; 
but our captain looked grave, and said it would be pre- 
sumptuous to make sure of our having no accident ; and 
uncivil to assure the St. Vincent that she could not, by 
possibility, be of any service to us. She could have 
spared us some limes; but it would have used up too 
much time to send a boat for them; so we dashed on, 
and she was out of sight westwards before the after- 
noon. I never saw a greater press of sail than she 
carried ; but her bows were like a breakwater, so square 
and clumsy. 

In the afternoon I read ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ 
and watched a shoal of porpoises. They are welcome 
visiters in any weather; but they seem particularly 
lively in a rough sea, chasing one another, and shooting 
through the midst of a rising billow. ‘They are some- 
times caught and killed, to be eaten, more as a curiosity 
than a delicacy. I am told that the meat resembles 
coarse and tough beef.. The mate wounded one to-day; 
and its companions crowded on it to eat it up. Some 
Jaques on board asked me if this was not the way of 
the world; to which I indiguantly answered, No! 

18th. Still dashing on. Mr. Browning expects we 
shall get in on Tuesday of next week: the captain says, 
Thursday or Friday. [I listen to neither, knowing how 
little such calculations are to be depended upon. 

2lst, Sunday. We have been rolling about so that 
it has been impossible to write. We have had a fine 
run for eight days now. Yesterday’s observation gave 
220 miles for the twenty-four hours. The captain says, 
we are pretty sure of running straight up to Liverpool. 
By to-morrow morning, we may see land. I dreamed 
last night that I saw it first ;—a lovely Irish hill. It 
is almost too cold now to be on deck, with any amount 
of cloakage: a sign of being near land. The joke, 
since we passed the half-way, has been to annoy me by 
ascribing all evils whatever to the foggy English cli- 
mate. Mr. Browning began; the captain carrries it 
on; and the ingenuity with which they keep it up is 
surprising. Something of the sort drops from the cap- 
tain’s lips, like a grave passing observation, many times 
aday. I shall have no respite now ; for every one will 
be too cold till we land. 

We had a prodigious run last night. While we were 
at our rubber, the news spread (as news does on board 
ship) that the captain was on deck, taking iu sail, 
ordering in the dead-lights (the shutters which block 
up the cabin-windows in the stern), and “ expecting @ 
blow.” Under the idea that it was raining, | was, for 
once, about to retire to my room without running up ou 
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deck ; but the captain came for me, thinking I should 
like to see what was doing: and indeed he was right. 
Though he had taken in the studding-sails, mainsail, 
and royals, we were flying through at the rate of twelve 
knots. ‘The clouds were blown down the eastern sky,— 
and the stars so bright, they looked as if they were 
coming down. But below us, what a sight! The daz- 
sling spray was dashed half a mile off, in a level sur- 
face which looked like a white marble floor, gemmed 
with stars. The captain says, people talk of the mo- 
notony of the sea; but the land is to him monotonous 
in comparison with the variety in which he revels in his 
night-watches. It is evidently a perpetual excitement 
and delight to him. But, truly, the contrast between 
the deck and the cabin is wonderful. When I came 
down at midnight, I thought it possible that some of 
the ladies might be alarmed; and I therefore told Mar- 
garet, in a voice loud enough to be heard by any who 
might be trembling in their berths, that the captain said 
it would be a fine night, and that the stars were already 
bright. Half an hour after, when I was asleep, Miss 
Saunders came down, and the following took place :— 

A trembling voice from somewhere cried, “ Miss 
Saunders ! Miss Saunders!” 

Miss Saunders peers into all the ladies’ rooms, and 
finds it is Mrs. O’Brien who calls. 

Mrs. O. “ Miss Saunders, is the storm very bad ?— 
is there much danger ?” 

Miss S. “There is no storm, ma’am: only a brisk, 
fair wind. I heard nothing of any danger.” 

When Miss Saunders is falling asleep, she is roused 
by another call. She puts on a cloak, and goes to 
Mrs. O’Brien’s room. 

Mrs. O. “ OQ, Miss Saunders! haven’t we shipped a 
sea?” 

Miss S. looks round the cabin. 
not see any sea.” 

Before she is quite asleep, she hears Miss Lamine’s 
voice from the sofa, to which the captain has kindly 
lashed chairs, to prevent her falling off; as she persists 
in sleeping there, though retaining her berth. 

Miss Lamine. “O, Mrs. Happen! Mrs. Happen!” 

Mrs. H. “ Well! what do you want?” 

Miss L. “* We are sinking, ma’am, I feel the ship 
sinking !” 

Miss Saunders wakes up to assure the ladies that the 
ship is on the surface. Mrs. Happen grumbles at her 
first sleep being broken. She slept no more; and of 
course is out of humour with the whole universe to-day. 
Nothing is on her lips but that Miss Lamine broke her 
first and only sleep. 

I have had a talk, prodigious for its breadth, length, 
depth, and earnestness, with Mr. Browning, about the 
duty of republicans exercising the suffrage ; brought on 
by his saying that he had never voted but once in his 
life. I believe we said an octavo volume between us, 
—I hope to some purpose. He is a good man, with a 
warm simple heart, a full sense of what he owes to his 
excellent wife, and a head which only wants to be put 
2 little in order. He is full of knowledge, and fond of 
thinking. 

Mrs. O’Brien has, we suppose, kept her temper in 
check as long as she can; for now it is coming out 
worse than Mrs. Happen’s, if that be possible. At 
dinner, the other day, she began to scold her daughters, 
in the presence of passengers and servants: but the 
captain warded it off by saying that he would not have 
the young ladies found fault with, for that I had been 
telling him that I thought them very attentive, affec- 
tionate daughters. She looked gratified and compla- 
cent; but not for long. In the evening, she com- 
plained to Mrs. Ely, who was on the sofa, very unwell, 
of her own sensibilities ; and confessed she felt very 


* No, ma’am: I do 
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ing ascene. Ii was so now; and there were no hys- 
terics, This morning, however, the sensibilities thus 
repressed have broken out; and a most unsanctified 
scene has disgraced our Sunday. The lady was cold in 
the night. Margaret was sorry: would have been 
happy to supply her with as many blankets as she 
pleased, if she had but asked for them. The lady 
would perish rather than ask Margaret for anything. 
She would have no breakfast. Margaret entreated : 
the daughters implored, with many tears. The lady 
compelled them to go to the breakfast-table with their 
swollen eyes; but no breakfast would she have. Mar- 
garet, in the kindness of her heart, prepared a delicate 
breakfast,—strong tea, hot buttered roll and sliced 
tongue. The woman actually threw the breakfast at the 
girl's head! Margaret was fluttered, and said she did 
not know whether to laugh or cry. I advised her to do 
neither, if she could help it. At breakfast, the captain, 
knowing nothing of this scene, called—*t Margaret, why 
don’t youcarry Mrs. O’Brien some breakfast?” “I did, 
sir,” replied the girl in a whisper; “and she hove the 
bread at me.” “Oho!” said the captain. Presently, 
he strode down the room, and into the ladies’ cabin, 
both doors of which he shut. He soon came forth, 
looking his gravest. The lady was very “ hysterical’ 
all day. Every heart ached for her weeping daughters. 

We have been asking Mr. Browning to propose the 
captain’s health, with an expression of thanks and friend- 
ship on the part of the passengers, the day before we 
land. This is the usual practice, we believe, when the 
captain has done his duty. Mr. Browning heartily 
consents, saying that it is only the captain’s temper 
which has kept any order at all. We hope that Mrs. 
Happen may be so overawed as not to dare to move an 
amendment. 


Afternoon. Mr. Browning says he fears we must 


give the matter up. The young men have been abusing 


the captain so grossly over their wines,—particularly for 
not having the cow milked these two days, and for letting 
Mr. Tracy have a room to himself, that something dis- 
agreeable would certainly arise out of any attempt to 
gratify our good friend. Our acknowledgments must 
be made individually. Mr. Bruce drew up a very good 
letter of thanks; but any formal proceeding from which 
one-third of the passengers would probably choose to 
exclude themselves, would give the captain as much 
pain in one way as pleasure in another. 

We took our seats at the bottom of the table at the 
outset, to avoid any contention about precedence. It is 
well we did; for the captain's immediate presence is 
required to keep the conversation from being really 
offensive: it’s being very silly, even the captain cannot 
prevent. Here is a specimen or two, 

Mr. Mann. “Mr. A. has so many bales of cotton 
for sale this year.” 

Mr. Larkin. “Tam sure I have not got that num- 
ber of bales of cotton.” 

Dr. Sharp. “No; because you are a bale of cotton 
yourself.” (Roars of laughter.) 

Dr. Sharp. “Somebody always says to me ai tea. 
time, ‘ Sir, will you have black tea or green tea?'—-I 
expect somebody will say to me some day, ‘Sir, will 
you have red tea or yellow tea?’”? (Roars of laughter.) 

Since I came on board, I seem to have gained a new 
sense of the value of knowledge, of an active, rea- 
sonable mind, as well as of a disciplined and benevolent 
temper. Notwithstanding the occasional mirth of these 
people, and their ostentatious party merriment, I think 
I never saw persons so unhappy. No suffering from 
poverty or sickness ever struck me so mournfully as the 
misery of these ship-mates, from vacuity of mind; from 
selfishness, with all its little affectations ; from jealousy, 
with its intolerable torments. How they get on in their 
homes I have no means of knowing; but the contrast 





hysterical. This confession from her lips is always a 
a signal for the cabin being cleared; every one dread- 
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as are peaceable, active, employed, and mutually accom- 
modating is one of the most striking and instructive 
spectacles I ever witnessed. The mischief has not stop- 
ped with their immediate suffering from ennui and ill- 
humour: some have been led to plot crime, which it is 
no merit of their own that they do not execute. I can- 
not enter here upon this part of their disgusting history : 
suffice it that the captain’s vigilance aad authority are 
too strong for them. 

‘The wind blew us on gloriously all day; and there 
was every expectation at bed-time that we might see 
land at daybreak. In the evening, we sketched out 
European tours, by the map, for such of our party as 
were going to travel; and we were all in fine spirits. 
The young men at the upper end of the table had an 
argument as to whether Sunday was over, so that they 
might get to cards, They appealed to Miss Lamine 
whether Sunday was not over when the sun set. She 
decided in the negative; so Dr. Sharp began doling 
forth a Report of a Charity, in the most melancholy 
voice imaginable ; and the whole coterie moved off very 
early to bed. 

22nd. The young men are making up for last evening's 
abstinence. They are busy at cards, almost before break- 
fust is cleared away. What can they suppose religion is ? 

I have seen some Irish earth. On sounding, we find 
60 fathoms ; and some sand came up on the lead. Mr. 
Browning thinks it not so clean and neat as American 
sand. A calm fell at five o'clock; and we are moving 
very slowly. There is fog at a distance; but we have 
seen a faint, brief line of coast. I do hope the sun will 
come ‘out, and the wind freshen at noon. Meantime, 
the sea his lost its deep blue beauty, and we have not 
arrived at the beauty of the land; so I think it an 
excellent time for writing. 

You should see how faded and even rotten our dresses 
look, from head to foot. To-morrow or Wednesday we 
hope to have the pleasure of dressing so as not to be 
ashamed of ourselves and one another. But it is a 
piece of extravagance, which none but silly people are 
guilty of, to dress well at sea, where the incessant damp 
and ‘salt ruin all fabrics and all colours. Silks fade ; 
cottons cannot be washed ; stuffs shrink andcurl. Dark 
prints perhaps look neat the longest. Mrs. Ely’s drawn 
bonnet, of gingham, looks the handsomest article of 
dress now on board; unless it be Miss Taylor’s neat 
black-print gown. 

23rd. The rest of yesterday was very interesting. 
On going up, before noon, I found Ringan Head visible 
at forty-five miles off; and three other points of high 
land, At one, a favorable breeze sprang up, and lasted 
till evening, when it died away. We drew nearer and 
nearer to land, till we were within twelve miles. This 
was off the Point of Kinsale, where we were when the 
calm fell. The captain called me up after dinner, to 
show me where the Albion was lost; the packet com- 
manded by Captain Williams, which was lost, with all 
the crew and passengers but two or three, I think, some 
ten or twelve years ago. I could see the spot distinctly ; 
a bay between two high points of land. The captain 
ran into this bay in thick weather, and was unable to 
get out again. If the Albion had struck a few rods 
further on, she would have gone on a sloping sand- 
beach, and the passengers might have got out, almost 
without wetting their feet. As it was, she struck against 
a perpendicular wall of rock. 

The captain stayed talking with me all the afternoon, 
and we watched for the kindling of the light on the 
high Point of Kinsale, 400 feet above the sea. It 
looked so beautiful and so friendly that we could 
attend to nothing else. The last light I saw was the 
Fort Gratiot light, on the wild evening when I left 
lake Huron in a thunder-storm. How familiar did the 
Kinsale light look in comparison! The captain's heart 
was quite opened by it. “I shall stand here,” he had 
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declared, “till I see that light. It is of no consequence 
to me; I know where I am, and how to steer, but it js 
pleasant to me to see those lights. They ought to have 
kindled it by this time, I wonder we don’t see it. There! 
there it is! You can’t see it well yet. It will be deep 
red presently. So many pleasant thoughts belong to 
such a light—so many lives saved—so many feelings 
made comfortable!” J felt it like the first welcome 
home, The dim outline of land in the morning was 
pleasant but mute: here were human hands at work 
for us. It was, to all intents and purposes, a signal; 
and I could not turn my eyes from it. 

We saw, this afternoon, a fishing-boat with its dark 
brown sails. Through the glass, I discerned two men 
in her, and cried out that I had seen two Irishmen, 
Everybody laughed at me. To be sure, we have more 
than that on board; and you may meet 100 per hour in 
New York; but that is not like seeing them in their 
own boat, fishing in their own sea. Sail hovered about 
us all day. Mrs. O’Brien is busy in the cabin among 
her bandboxes, quilling and trimming. I shall not 
take out any of my land-clothes yet, to get mildewed, 
when we may still be some time in reaching port. | 
am afraid of growing restless if I prepare for shore too 
soon. Oune would shun the heart-sickness of hope 
delayed when one can. Pouring rain to-night; so we 
sit down to our rubber as if we had not seen land. 
This is chiefly (as it has been throughout) for Mr. Ely’s 
sake. He is very poorly, and reads quite enough by 
daylight. He seems to enjoy his rubber in the evening. 

[To be continued.] 





Manilia—The Orazion.—A Prussian naturalist, who 
has lately returned from exploring the New World, men- 
tions the prevalence of a singular religious practice in that 
quarter, in a letter to a friend at Berlin. “In Manilla, too, 
I found more ecclesiastics than soldiers. . When. the bell 
rings to prayers at sunset, a silence, as if one general stroke 
of palsy had smitten human kind, instantly ensnes; every- 
one uncovers his head, and, in the interior of the country, 
the Tagals fall upon their knees, turn their faces towards 
their places of worship, and raising their voices, pour out 
their souls in prayer to the Divinity. This done, they jump 
up, and each wishes his neighbour good-night in his own 
dialect. If they have a stranger guest under their roof 
(and they always place their best apartment at his disposal), 
they pay him a visit and, kneeling down, wish him a hearty 
good-night. When quartered on the haciendas (or farms) 
of the richer class of Spaniards, I have seen an almost in- 
numerable throng of servants and labourers run towards 
their master, and kneeling down, kiss his hands, simul- 
taneously ejaculating, “ Buenas noches, Senora!” This is 
their invariable practice, and they are expected to adhere 
rigidly to it. There is something very reverential in the 
universal deference paid to the “ Orazion” among the 
people of Spanish descent. Not only amidst the tumul- 
tuous scenes of common life, and in places of the greatest 


public resort, in every town in South America, but. at the 
back of the Cordilleras, where the human race inhabit 
regions far above the elevation of the clouds under our own 
sky; beneath the burning sun of the Brazils, no less-than 
among the remote islands of the Chinese seas, we have 
never failed to be overtaken, if I may be allowed the ex- 


pression, by the “Oration Bell.” At every corner your ear 
is saluted with cries of “ Orazion! Orazion!”- Men stand 
suddenly still, as if nailed to the spot; and no sound but 
that of the melodious bell from some distant steeple breaks 
the instantaneous silence. On one occasion we saw two 
Spaniards for a length of time interchanging all sorts of 
civilities; and as we passed them, heard them repeating 
over and over again, “ Digame usted? Digame usted! 

(“Tell me, good Sir! Pray tell me!") . Upon inquinng 
into the cause of this strange game at words, I was in- 
formed that it arose out of the polite reluctance which each 
of them felt to wish his friend good-~ight !” 
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